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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


* Let not instruction be lost upen thee, but go thy way ; let thy flock clothe 
the naked, and thy table feed the hungry; deliver the poor from oppression, 
and let thy conversation be above.” 


THE REFUGEE, 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
oe 
CHAPTER IL. 


«“ Wherever we roam, z 
There’s no pleasure abroad, like the pleasures of home. 


Among the enterpriisng young men, who came to 
America in the period of her colonial prosperity, 
were Edward and Henry Huntington. 
the last descendants of a distinguished family, though 
a train of misfortunes had deprived them of the 
wealth and titles of their house. 

Edward, the elder, had been bred to the army ; but 
Henry, the younger, being of a more serious tempera- 
ment, discovered an early inclination for the church. 








They were) 


ping that the parent country under the patronage of 
so distinguished a protector, would afford those op- 
portunities for distinguishing himself, for which his 
genius seemed peculiarly fitted. 

The world was new to Edward, and his imagination 
révelled in the prospect of the gay perspective, and it 
was only when the image of Clara crossed his mental 
vision, that he felt one pang on quitting the quiet re- 
treat, which, in a moment of romance, he had named 
| Edenvale. 

A casual observer would have selected Sophia for 
Edward’s favourite ; her gay good-humour and im- 
provident lightness of heart, seemed much more in 
accordance with the temperament of her cousin, than 
|the mild thoughtfulness of her elder sister. Sophia, 
| too, was generally considered the most beautiful. Her 
hair was a rich glossy brown, her complexion fair and 
ruddy ; while a pair of laughing blue eyes peeping 
jfrom beneath long silken lashes, expressed a happy 








Both were allowed to follow their respective inclina- 
tions, and Edward procured a lieutenancy in a regi- 
ment destined for America, when he was surprised to 
learn that Henry had sacrificed the hopes of clerical 
preferment, for a conscientious scruple about sub- 
cribing to the thirty-nine articles. Both the brothers 
came to America, where Henry adopted the popular 
principles, and became the pastor of a Congregation- 
al Church, while Edward served with credit in the 
old French war, and fell in an engagement with the 
French and Indians in Canada. He had married a 
New-England lady, and his widow, with her infant 
son, were left to the protection of his brother Henry. 

The widow did not long survive, and the little 
orphan received his early education in the house of 
his uncle, and in company with his cousins, Clara and 
Sophia, where the first real sorrow he ever experien- 
ced was parting from Clara, when his uncle accepted 
the offer of a friend and countryman, totake his young 


mixture of gayety and sentiment. Clara, on the con- 
| trary, was neither so fair nor so well formed as her 
|| sister, though some persons adjudged her the meed 
of beauty. Her high commanding forehead was 
shaded by very dark brown hair. Her eyes werea 
mild intelligent black, and there was a cast of pen- 
siveness in the genera! contour of her countenance. 
Her features were not remarkably regular, and her 
complexion was, in a slight degree, pale, though not 
sufficiently so to indicate any considerable deviation 
from good health. 

Clara was tall and dignified, but she wanted that 
sylph-like grace which was admired in her sister. 
Her step was less light and airy, but then there was 
more of dignity in her manner, and it was a question 
difficult to solve which had the fairest claim to pre- 
eminence. 

The dispositions of these young maidens were as va- 
riant as their persons. 
|| Sophia was as impetuous as she was playful, and as 





cupied the mind of Major Gilbert, or either of his fair 
daughters, it never found a momentary resting-place 
in the bosom of the young orphan. 

One of the first acts of his benevolent guardian, 
on their arrival in England, was the purchase of a 
commission, and as the disturbances in America were 
every day becoming more serious, particular care was 
taken that the oath of allegiance to his Britannic 
Majesty was duly administered, before the young 
American was permitted to assume the uniform of a 
British officer. 

This was a point to which Edward’s ambition had 
aspired as the summit of his wishes, but scarcely was 
it attained when he became suddenly sensible that 
the gratification of our desires is not always the road 
to happiness. It was now that the English ministry 
began seriously to contemplate sending troops to 
America, to quell the rising spirit of the country 
which grew stronger the more it was opposed, and 
Edward dreaded lest he might be sent to rivet the 
fetters of those he loved. Under the influence of 
such a teacher as Gilbert, it was natural that he should 
view the cause of America in its most unfavourable 
aspect; yet it was the land of his birth, and the scene 
of those bright associations which accompanied him 
in all his wanderings, and there was bitterness in the 
thought of carrying war and desolation to the coun- 
try of Clara Huntington. 

This result, however, did not immediately take 
place, and Edward was permitted to visit the con- 
tinent of Europe, and enlarge his knowledge of m@n 
and manners; nor did he fail to appreciate, to their 
full value, the opportunities he now enjoyed, to gratify 
that ardent thirst for improvement which had ever 
been the prevailing passion of his soul. Yet, neither 
the vine-clad hills of France, the orange groves of 
Italy, nor the splendid specimens which he was per- 
mitted to inspect, of all the arts which adorn and 
beautify the world, could erase from his memory the 


charge under his protection to England. The little | gay as she was pretty ; while Clara was as patient as||beauties of Edenvale, where his lovely cousins 
Edward, even in his childhood, exhibited a decided | she was inflexible, and mild as she was energetic. seemed the presiding deities, It was not, however, 
preference to a military life, and he approached the|| At the time of Edward’s departure for Europe, || until his return, after a lapse of four years, that he 


b>, 





period, when the young bosom beats high with am-| Clara was fifteen, and Sophia thirteen, an age in|] was able to analayze the cause of his attachment to 


bition ; he sighed for a wider theatre for exertion, and 
heard with joy that Major Gilbert, a man of wealth 
and enterprise, had offered his protection to the young 
and portionless orphan. 

Gilbert was an Englishman by birth and character, 
possessed of great inflexibility of temper, united toa 
warm heart and a vigorous understanding. In his 
youth he had been a soldier, and in India had accu- 
mulated a fortune which gave his opinions weight, 
even in the councils of the British empire. 

With the honest prejudice, natural to his country- 
men, he thought no country on earth could compare 
with his own “ fast anchored isle,” and he was now 
returning to finish his days in the bosom of the land 
he loved, after having resided two years in America, 
in order to take possession of an extensive tract of 
land bestowed on him by his sovereign. 

To the care of such a man, Henry Huntington very 
¢heerfully confided the youthful Edward, fondly ho- 


which the general outlines of character are discovera- 
ble, though the mind has not attained its growth and 
|| vigour. 

Accustomed, from their infancy, to the society of 
their cousin Edward, his departure was to them a ter- 
\rible privation. Sophia was unable to pronounce the 
adieu which rose to her lips, and she gave way toa 
passion of tears; while Clara wept not, but as she 
presented her hand, and said, “ farewell, Edward,” 
there was a depth of feeling in the tones of her voice, 
which thrilled to his heart, and convinced him that it 
would be impossible for him to forget Edenvale and 
his cousin Clara. 

Edward’s patron was not unmindfnl of his trust. 
He took every opportunity to improve the mind and 
advance the interest of his young protege, treating 
him in all respects as ason, and common report said the 
Major intended to make him so, as he had a hopeful 














family of daughters. Butaf such a thought ever oc- |, 


this romantic spot. His friend and patron, owing to 
some recent land speculations, found it necessary to 
take up his residence in the western world, a circum- 
stance highly pleasing to the British ministry, with 
whom he was in secret confidence. As his business 
required a private secretary, he turned his thoughts 
to Edward, and rather hoped than expected that he 
would be willing to relinquish the profession he had 
chosen, for one which did not promise him either 
fame or independence. He was agreeably surprised, 
therefore, when the young gentleman made a volun- 
tary tender of his services, and the commission was 
disposed of before its proprietor had found a single 
occasion to prove himself worthy of it. 

“Thank God,” exclaimed Edward, when the busi- 
ness was at last settled, “JI am no longer liable to car- 
ry desolation to the bosom of a country I must ever 
love, though she threatens to rebel against our legit- 
imate sovereign.” 
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With a light heart he embarked for America, though || Measures were necessary to meet the exigencies of the | recall the myrmidons she has sent hither, and grant us 


he often wondered at the revolution in his mind, for ||case, he was repeatedly called on to come forward | the privilege of her other subjects—the privilege of 
he no longer panted for military glory, and thought || and express his opinions on the various subjects which || representation.” 

the peaceful mansion of his uncle a more desirabl agitated the public mind. 
resideuce than even the Court of St. James. 





But on all these occasions|; +] see,” continued they Major, “ that you are too 


far gone in democracy to be brought back to your 
° - : ~ , 4 © mmm 4 . : » fr ‘ ; . r ac relly . t — ° ava : > ” : 

Four years in the early period of life effect very oath of allegiance an excuse from taking any active) duty, but f trust you have not influenged the mind 
considerable changes in mind and person; but though || part im the controversy. 
the figure of Clara was much improved, and her mind | 


matared, Edward found her the same intellectual be- 


| he prudently withdrew from controversy, pleading his| 


\ 
of our young friend here: how is it, Edward? are 
He was the friend of Gilbert, and Gilbert was the |! you also disposed to encourage the disobedience of 
lideclared advocate of the rights of Great Britain, in || the colonies until the fire of civil war shall set the 
ing, endued with the same nobieness of soul and po- Opposition to the colonial claims. ‘Phese ccumetan-F country in a blaze ?” 
étic soaring of thought which won his early regard. || Ces were sufficient to fix upon the unoffending Ed- 

It is irrelevant to our purpose to trace the progress |ward the disgraceful name of Tory. 
of this early attachment until it ripened into love, and | Affairs were thus situated, 
received the sanction of parental authority. 


“In this question, sir, itis my wish to be neutral ; 
|| | have once sworn allegiance to the king and consti- 
when open hostilities | tution gf Great Britain, and, as yet, | have found no 
|| commenced on the plain of Lexington. This was, 
About this period the differences between the colo- |) the first act of the eventful drama which severed Ame- 
nies and the parent country began to assume a more rica from the British empire, and gave to freedom a 
serious complexion, and troops were sent to Boston to | resting place, and to the oppr¢ssed an asylum. 
enforce submission to the acts of Parliament, which |] 


authority to shun a dispensation of my vows; until I 
do, [ can never lift my hand against the authority of 
England, though I would to heaven a change of mea- 
sures at home, would make this war needless,” 
* T «in satisfied with your answer,” said the Major, 
+ you will never be a rebel—to bear arms, under exist- 
| It was when affairs were thus circumstanced, that|| ing circumstances, | have no reason to expect.” 
{t was now that the father of Clara began to trem- || Gilbert happened to visit his young friend, when the) “ I too, am satisfied,” said the patriotic father ; *my 
ble for her peace, for Edward was a royalist. parents of Clara were also his guests. Henry Hun- Edward has the heart of a W hig, and if he is not for 
He had relinquished the dreams of military fame tington, of late, had rather avoided than sought the; us, he will never be against us. 
which engaged his youthful imagination, because he || Company of the Major; for the worthy pastor partici- 
felt them incompatible with his love for Clara; and) pated largely in the spirit of resistance to arbitrary | 
devoting himself to agricultural pursuits, found in the || power which animated the American people. he withdrew, and returned in a few moments with an 
enjoyment of a peaceful home, that tranquillity of The inner hour passed over without controvelsy ;}/ open letter. 
mind which is often‘denied in the busy bustling world, | but when Clara withdrew with her mother aad sister, 
even when fortune smiles. and the gentlemen were left to their wine and politics, || from a person whom I never remember to have seen.” 
Though he left the service of Major Gilbert rather Gilbert began cautiously to sound his old friend, with} He put the paper into the hands of the Major, whe 
against the inclination of that gentleman, who found ||@ view rather to ascertain how far his influence had|| read aloud as follows— 
him a very useful auxiliary, yet his motives were prevailed on his nephew, than with any hope to draw 
deemed sufficient, and an ardent friendship subsisted the resolute old man from the cause he had espoused. 
between the families, heightened on the partof Hun-|| “50, Mr. Huntington,” he said, “ the differences 
tington by a strong sense of obligation. between this and the mother country have at last 
Gilbert’s residence was alternately at Boston and || broke out into open rebellion ?” 
on his farm, which was only four miles distant from|| “So our enemies term it, sir.” 
the little village of Edenvale, where Edward purchas- ** And what else can it be named ? Are not these co- 
ed a smali farm, and built a house for the reception of || !onies the natural dependencies of the British crown ? 
his adored Clara. and do theynot owe allegiance to the state under whose 
The family at the parsonage were consoled for their |] 4USpices they have attained their present growth ?” 
joss, in the person of Clara, by the proximity of her|| “ We grant, sir, that we owe allegiance to the Bri- 
r sidence, which admitted of daily intercourse ; and if||tish crown ; but if Britain, like an unnatural parent, 
the trumpet of war had never been heard in the val-||!eave us to perish—nay, more, if she goad us to the 
ley, it migit truly have borne the name given in the || (ick, by frequent oppressions, we may demand re- 
playfulness of childhood, and now adopted by general || "ess, and if she refuse to grant it, we may apply the 
consent. motto, ‘ rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God.’ ” “ Perfectly; it is on the plain, nearly half a mile 
But the inhabitants of Edenvale were not the last “Why, sir, your language is bold, and your tone||/from any habitation; I girdled those trees, to deter- 
to feel the oppression of their country, and sympathize that of defiance ; but would it not be better to submit|| mine how long they would be in dying, when the bark 
with the more immediate sufferers at Boston, where ||the wrongs of which this country complains, to legis-|| Was removed.” 
the British troops were quartered. lative redress ?” _“ Suppose, then,” continued the Major, “we all 
Harmony could not be expected to subsist between * Our oppressed country has appealed in vain for ride to the spot ?” 
an oppressed people and the troops sent purposely to || Parliamentary redress, and I trust in God her voice 
awe them into submission, and irritated by mutual in- || Will never more be heard in supplication.” 
sult, the fatal affray took place which has made the 
Sth of March, 1770, a memorable epoch in American | 
history. 
It was about the period of this disastrous event, that 


The spirit of America was now roused to its ut- 
America, with one voice, pronounced tyrannical and || Most, and war, with all its horrors, seemed inevitable. | 
oppressive. 


This discussion was interrupted by a person at the 
door, who desired to see Mr. Edward Huntingtou— 





* This is a very extraordinary billet,” said he, “ and 


Sin—There is a report in circulation, that you are 
a Tory, and the W naigs are laying a plot to be reven- 
ged on you. If you wish to know more about it, meet 
me on the plain by the three girdled oak trees, at 
eight o’clock this evening, and you shall hear more 
from your sincere friend, Josian Copps. 

“It is adecoy,” said the Major, “ you must not go.” 

“ It cannot be a decoy, I think,’ said the Clergy- 
man; “the writer signs his name, and the motive 
seems friendly. You do not know this Josiah Copps, 
Edward 2” 

“{ have no knowledge of any such person, but J 
have considerable curivsity to know the purport of his 
communication.” 


** Do you know the place ?” asked the Major. 


“That would be more than the occasion requires, 
or I can permit. If you will promise to wait, I will 
4 . « ae ‘ NJ “J r - © 
“But, sir, you are a minister of religion, and you||J"St hear what Joyak Copps has to say and return as 
teach the doctrine of forgiveness of injuries.” “~ as possible.’ sone ’ 
“True, sir, lam a minister of the peaceable religion The Major still insisted on going, and Edward as 





Edward and Clara removed to their own littlé cot- 
tage, and though the excitement it occasioned threat- 
ened to disturb their peace, it soon subsided, and it| 
was still hoped that a change of measures in Great 


Britain, would restore tranquillity to the colonies. 
But the fatal wound was given. 


the troops to America, adjudged the criminals. 


En ali the discussions and disputes subsequent to this 
affair, Edward Huntington took no part, though his 
connexion with Gilbert led to popular suspicion that 


he favoured the cause of Britain. 


As the times grew more alarming, and meetings 


were held in every town and vill; 


lage to deliberate what| are regarded. 


of the Saviour of mankind, a religion which incul- 
cates forgiveness of injuries, but not submission to 
tyranny. We fled from persecution, sir, when we 
sought a home in a foreign land ; it was a sacred re- 
gard to the pure institutions of religion which brought 
us hither, and the same regard prompts us ‘to resist 





American blood |jeven unto blood’ the violation of our civil, religious, 
had been shed ; and though the immediate actors in the 


tragedy were legally acquitted, the American people 
had erected a tribunal of public septiment, and before 
that. not only the actors but the instigators of the act 
were arraigned, and the British ministry, who sent 


and natural rights.” 

“ But, my dear sir, shall we rebel against our law- 
ful sovereign ? Are not kings of Divine appointment ?” 

“Tf you have examined the sacred records, sir, you 
have discovered that the government ordained by God 
for his people, was not a monarchy ; and it was only 
when the people were degenerated, that they asked a 
king to rule over them. But mark me, six, the Ame- 
rican people have no wish to throw off the govern- 
ment of the parent state, and we will cheerfully sub- 
init to be ruled by a kingyavhen our rights, as subjects, 
If England wishes for peace, let her 














resolutely determined to go alone, till his friend at 
length seemingly consented, and Edward seized his 
hat and cane, and was soon out of hearing.” 

“ Now,” said the Major, “ let my horse be instantly 
saddled, and you, John,” to his servant, “take a stout 
riding whip—I am armed, and have nothing to fear.” 

John did as he was commanded, and the Major fol- 
lowed his young friend. 

The night was dark, and the plain intersected by 

numerous roads, in the maze of which the Major was 
soon bewildered, and after an hour’s hard riding, he 
found himself again at the door from which he start- 
ed, having made a complete circle. 
He was not a little anxious when he found Edward 
did not return; one hour after another passed, and 
still no tidings, until at length, at a late hour of the 
night. 

But the adventure of that night is worthy of a chap- 
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THE DRAMA. 
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He has uo equal— 
Marked you his eye and lip? 


<————— 


COOPER AND CONWAY. 


On three evenings of the present week, the citizens 
of New-York have been favoured with a dramatic 
treat of a most exquisite quality. Cooper and Con- 
way have appeared together on the boards of the Park 
Theatre ; and such has been the consequent demand 
for tickets, that hundreds have been disappointed. 
Whoever becomes distanced in this race for populari- 
ty, the managers will undoubtedly take the purse. 

On Monday evening, Mr. Conway sustained the 
character of Jaffier,and Mr. Cooper appeared in that 
of Pierre. This was an unfortunate cast for Mr. 
Cooper ; for though he is an inimitable Pierre on the 
same boards with any other Jaffier, yet the very size of 
Mr. Conway necessarily threw him somewhat in the 
shade. Jaffier was intended by the author of the play, 
to be a more effeminate character than the “ bold 
faced” Pierre, and every one knows that physical di- 
mensions have a great effect in giving a tone to cha- 
racter. 

The piece was sustained so well throughout, that it 
is impossible to particularize any peculiar excellence 
in either of these great dramatic rivals. Miss John- 
son’s Belvidera was excellent, and the subordinate 
characters generally well supported. This piece was 
repeated on Friday evening, with the same cast, and 
equally effective. 

On Wednesday evening, Shakspeare’s tragedy of 
Othelio was performed. The Moor, Mr. Conway ; 
fago, Mr. Cooper. The house, as on Monday even- 
ing, was more than full, and nothing but the unusual 
attractions of the stage, could have induced us to suf- 
fer the uncomfortable squeezing which we necessarily 
received. “We could not get in, and would not go 
out,” as Matthews says. 

Mr. Cooper’s Lago, is well known to the public, and 
we do not hesitate to say that it is by far the best ever 
seen since the days of Cooke. We need therefore, 
only to add, that there was no “ falling off” on the 
present occasion. Mr. Conway’s tall, proud, com- 
manding figure, and muscular limbs, are admirably 
adapted to the character of the mighty warrior 
Uihello ; and when contrasted with the delicate and 
slender form of Miss Johnson, as she clings to his bo- 
som with all the affection of a fond wife, produced an 
effect that will not be soon forgotten. We would par- 
ticuiarise the meeting scene on the Moor’s arrival in 
Cypress, which was exquisitely fine. 


Oth. O my fair warrior! 

Des. My dear Uthello? 

Oth. It gives me wonder great as my content, 
To see you here before me. O my soul's joy 
If af er every tempest come such calms, 
May the winds blow tll the. have waken’d death! 
And jet the labouring bark clio hills of seas 
Oly mpus-high, and duck again as low 
As hell's from heaven! Uf it were now to die, 
*T were now to he mosi happy 3 for, I fear, 
My soul hath her content s» absolute, 
That not anothe: comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

Des. The heavens forbid, 
But that our loves and comforts should increase, 
Even as our days do grow! 

Oth. Amen to tha! sweet powers! 
¥ cannot speak enough of this content, 
It stops me here, it is too wuch of joy: 

as be, 








And this, and this, the greatest discor 
That e’er our hearts shall moke! 


The effect of this scene received its finish by the 


manner in which Iago uttered the following sentence 
aside : 
Tago. O, you are well-tun’d now! 


But [ll set down the pegs (hat make this music, 
As houest as I am. 


‘ ;, 

The subsequent dialogue between Iago and Rode- 
rigo was beautiful beyond description. 

rr . ° e 

Phe drinking and alarm scene, which resulted in 
Cassio’s disgrace, was admirably executed ; and the 


following lines were never delivered with greater effect:| 














Nay good lieutenant, alas, gentlemen,— } 
Help, ho!—Lieutenant, sir,—Montano,—sir ;— 
Help, inasters!—Here’s a goodly watch, indeed! 
Who's that that rings the bell ?—Diablo, ho! } 
The town will rise Ciod’s will, lieutcnant! hold } 
Vou will be sham’d for ever. | 


If this scene wanted an additional charm, the en- 
trance of Othello supplied it. 


Oth. Hold. for your lives. 
lago. Hold, hold, lieutenant, sir, Montano,—gentlemen,— 
Have you forgot all sense of place and duty? 
Hold, hold! the general speaks to you! hold, for shame! 
Oth Why, how now, ho! from whence ariseth this? 
Are we turn’d Turks; and to ourselves do that, 
Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites ? 
For christian shame, put by ‘his barbarous braw!: 
He that stirs next to carve for his own raze, 
Holds his soul light; he dies upon his motion. 
Silence that dreadful bell, it frights the isle 
From her propriety —W hat is the matter, masters? 
Honest Lago, that look’st dead with grieving, 
Speak, who began this? on thy love I charge thee. 
Iago. 1 do not know ;—friends all but now, evea now, 
Tn quarter, and in terms lixe bride and groom 
Devesting them for bed—and then, but now, 
(As if some planet had unwitted men) 
Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breast, 
In oppesition bloo-y. I cannot speak 
Any beginning to this peevish odds ; 
And ’would in actwn glorious T had lost 
These legs, that brought me to a part of it+ 


The foregoing speeches were severally received 
with thunders of applause. So also, was the follow- 
ing: 

Oth. I know, Tago, 
Thy honesty and love doth mince this matter, 


Making if light to Cassio: —Cassio, I love thee ; 
But never more be officer of mine.— 


But what shall we say of that scene in which Iago 
first attempts to “ abuse Othello’s ear?” It was so 
well done that it challenges criticism—it was perfect. 


Oth. Excellent wretch! Perdition cateh thy soul, 
But I do love thee! and when I love thee not, 
Chacs is come again. 
Iago. My noble lor d— 
Oth. What dost thou say, Tago? 
Iago. Did Michael Cassio, when you woo’d my lady, 
Knew of your love? 
Oth. He did, from first to last. Why dost thou ask? 
lago. But for a satisfaction of my thought; 
No further harm. 
Oth. Why of thy thought, Tago? 
Tago. t did not think, he had been acquainted with her. 
Oth. O, yes; and went between us very oft. 
lagu. Indeed? 
Oth. Indeed! ay, indeed:—Discern’st thou aught in that ? 
Is he not honest? 
Iago. Honest, my lord? 
Oth, Ay, honest. 
Iago. My lord, for aught I know, 
Oth. What dost thou think ? 
Iago. Think, my lord? 
Oth. Think, my lord! 
By heaven, he echoes me, 
As if there were some monster in his thought 
Too hideous to be shown.—Thou dost mein something; 
I heard thee say but now,—Tbou lik’st not that, 
When Cassio left my wife; what didst not like? 
And when I told thee—he was of my counse! 
In my whole course of wooing, thou cry’dst, Indeed ? 
And didst contract and purse thy brow together, 
As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit : If thou dost love me, 
Show me thy thought 
Jago. My lord, you know I love you. 
Oth. 1 think, thou dost ; 
And,—for I know thou art full of love and honesty, 
And weigh’st thy words before thou giv’st them breath-« 
Therefore these stops of thine fright me the more: 
For such things, in a false disloyal knave, 
Are tricks of custom ; but in a man that’s just, 
They are close denotements. working from the heart, 
That passion cannot rule. 
Iago. For Michael Cassio,— 
T dare be sworn, I think that he is honest. 
Oth. 1 think so too. 
Iago. Men -hould he what they seem ; 
Or, those that be not, ‘would they might seem none, 
Oth. (ertain, men should be what they seem. 
lago. Why then. 








T think that Cassio is an honest man. 

Oth. Nay, yet there’s more in this: 
I pray thee, -peak to me as to thy thinkings, 
As thou dost :uminate; and give thy worst of thoughts 
The wor st of words. 

lago. Good my lord, pardon me ; 
Though I am bound by every act of duty, 
I am not bound to that all slaves are free to. 
Utter my thoughts? Why, say, they are vile and false,— 
As where’s that palace, whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? who has a breast so pure, 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets, and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful. 


We are sorry that our limits will not allow us to pur- 
sue this mode of criticism ; if they did, we would speak 
of the handkerchief scene; the scene where Othello 
collars lago, and some others, as the most inimita- 
ble acting we have ever beheld on our boards. But we 
must draw to a close, with merely advising all lovers 
of the Drama to go and see this play, as it is likely 
it will be again repeated, and judge for themselves. 
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| produced by the murder of Desdemona. The gigan- 
tic figure of the Moor, bent down in the act of plung- 
‘ing the dagger into the bosom of his “ill starred” 
| wife, and the manner in which the deed was perpe- 
|trated, almost deprived the spectators of breath, and 
\we heard many shrieks from different parts of the 


| house. 


| Theend was exquisite.—Othello, after having dis- 


| covered the innocence of his wife, felt all his love— 
‘all his affection return with double force. This was 
| perfectly well conceived by Mr. Conway.—He exhi- 
| bitted a degree of feigned sternness ; but when he had 
| plunged the steel to his heart, and felt that he was near 
his death, it seemed the thoughts of his Desdemona 
| stole over his dying moments; and even as he was 
falling, he made an attempt to reach the cold form of 
her he had loved so well.—He turned himself around, 
| but unable to reach her, he stretched forth his arms, 
and gazed a moment upon her; then fell lifeless to 
the ground. 

The very action of tendernesg, so well imagined, 
and so admirably performed, drew from the audience 
reiterated exclamations of bravo, bravo, and the cur- 
tain fell, amid the loud shouts of all present. 


——————— 


ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


Question XXXVIII. By J. Rosevelt, New-York. 

In an upright cone with an elliptic base, given the 
altitude, and the axis of the base. It is required-to 
find the position of the ciicular section of the cone. 











Question XXXIX. By Robert Patterson, Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Penn. 
Supposing Congress should agree to reduce the $ 
per cent stock, by paying one per cent. quarterly, in 
what time would this species of debt be thus paid off, 
and what would be its present worth in 6 per cent. 
stock, on which the interest is payable quarterly ? 





Question XL. By John Gummere, near Burlington, 
New-Jersey. 
On examining the field notes of a lot of ground, of 


which ) wished to know the contents, I found them 
as follows: 








No. Courses Dist. in Perches 
1. S. 72° W. 94 
2, North 38 
3. N. 824 E. 41 
4, 20 
5. S. 80 E. 11.5 
6. $.26 W. 22 
7. 37 


The bearings of the 4th and 7th boundary lines 
were illegible, but the data remaining being sufficient, 
the area is required. 





Question XLI. By Farrand N. Benedict. 

It is required to construct, geometrically, a triangle, 
whose verticle angle is given, and also two lines drawn 
from the angles at the base, dividing their opposite 
sides in known proportions. 








Solution to Question XIX. By John Capp, Esq. 
Putting y and z’ for the numbers sought, we have 
_y +-2®== a square and a cube, satisfying the first con- 
‘dition of the question. 

By the second condition, we must have y'+- °9-<[y 
\+2') --uy =y {-Syz +3yz°+29—wy'’. Removing 








} equals, dividing by y, and transposing, we have.u— 


326 
Is: y= 328, whence y= ee where wu and z may 


be taken at pleasure. By taking w==2, and z—1, we 


‘obtain y=3, and of course y'+-2°=9+-1-.10, and 
| y'-29= 27+ 1==(S4-1)'—(2 X 8)’ 64-36 = 28. 
Again, by taking wax6, z= 2, we get y=—16, and 








There was one circumstance occurred during the: 


consequently y + :°=256+464=— 5820, and y +2=> 


| evening, weil worthy of notice—we alludeto the effect || 4096 4+-512—=(16-+4-8)'—(6 x 16)’ = 4608. 
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In a paper, designed for general jperusal, it will be necessary to dwell 
mosi upon things of general entertainment. The elegant trifles of literature, | 
the wild -trains of fancy, and the pleasing amusements of harmless wit, shall, || 
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i oe 
| told us that she dwells happy in the land of our fore-| 
_, || fathers, where there are no wolves to destroy the lamb | heart, and not of the hands. 


therefore, be considered as necessary to our collection. —DR. JOHNSON. | for ever in blossom. 





THE LAMENT ,OF COMALD. } 


Ao original translation from the Goelic. 


“Thou art fled, maid of sorrow, thou art fled ; and} 





SELFISHNESS. 
Death is no more than the coldness of heart. When 
its fountain ceases, and its streams freeze, and it 


the paleness of death hangs on thy brow: colder than || heaves not in the swell of passion, nor to the impulse 
the snow of Ardven is thy cheek, fair daughter of | of thought, but, remaining stiff and torpid in its 


Sarno! 
and why hast thou left us thus alone? Oh, that the 
son of Comhal had been low in the battle field ; oh 
that his shield had been cleft by the sword of Caracul !” 
These are the words of Fingal, as his salt tears bedew 
the corse of Comala; but his eye was terrible when it 
glanced on the form of Hidallan! The gloomy chief 
vanished from the fury of the king. 

“Farewell, daughter of Sarno; thine eyes were 
ence bright as the sun-beam when it danced on the 
waves of Caron; flrewell, daughter of Sarno, why 
art thou still as the grave of our forefathers? Thy 
words were as sweet as the morn, when heaven breathes 
its fragrance around ; but now art thou silent as death, 
and thy Fingal can hear thee no more. Farewell, 
lovely daughter of Sarno, farewell!” Thus spoke the 
mighty king of Selma, as the virgins bore away the 
blue-eyed Comala; but his words passed over her 
like the wind over the desert, and she heeded them 
uot. The corse of the daughter of wo was strewed 
with the flowers of the vale, and the hoary dweller of 
the rock was there, to rest her troubled spirit. Slow- 
ly moved the mourners of Comala, as they bore her to- 
wards the hall of Sarno. The thistle bent down its 
head in grief, the green leaves of the forest whispered 
of their sorrow, and the dew dropped as tears, for the 
loss of Comaia. 

Hearken to the echoing shrieks that pour from the 
Shadowy groves! It is the voice of the dark-haired 
maidens, who mourn their leader gone. “She has 
left us, the huntress of Ardven is low: raise the sound 
of mourning, and let the hills hear our lamentation ; 
let the voice of grief glide over the smooth surface of 
Caron. Thou blue-eyed chaser of the deer! return 
to us again; let the clang of thy bow-string be again 
heard in our forests. Ah! thou hearest us not; love- 
liest of flowers, thy drooping head will never be raised | 
again. Sun of beauty, thou art set in darkness, and 
the daughters of the forest will never again enjoy thy 
radiance.” 

Wearied were the mourners of Comala, as they 
bore her down the hill of their sorrow; they had 
placed their lovely burden on the mossy softness of 
a bank, and were binding up her tresses, torne on the 
night blast as it came whistling over the cold dark 
heath ; when lo! her blue eyes opened wildly ! around 
she gazed, and madness was in her look. Up started 
the daughter of Sarno. “ Whither do ye drag me? 
Why, oh ye cruel ones, would you tear me from my 
love? Yestand around me with wonder in your eyes! 
Do ve wonder if the dove- pines when torn from her 
mate? Do ye wonder if the bough withers when 
riven from the vak ? Qh, thou chief of the mighty 
sword, thou who fightest against the king of the 
world! why have they torn me from thy arms? I 
will seek thee in the gloom of the forest, and in the 
barren heath, over rock and over dell I will trace the! 
footsteps of my beloved Fingal.” Swiftly did the| 
wretched daughter of Sarno vanish from the astonish- 
ed virgins, and her thin form was soon lost in dark- 
ness. Some say that she gave her fair limbs to the 
silvery waves of Caron ; others say that the blue-eyed 
Comatla still wanders in the forest of Ardven, where 
each rock and cave still echoes with the name of he: 
love; but the gray-haired dweller of the rock has 








Wherefore hast thou gone, lovely flower, || Source, all the dependent channels of life wither, and | 


contract, and are dry. There is physical death ; that 
which is ordained as the crucible of mortals, through 
which they must pass in the great and uniform changes 
of the material world. 

Coldness of heart is death. Nor that it is always 
accompanied by funeral obsequies, nor the dark ha- 
bilaments of wo, nor by mourners passing through 
the streets; you shall meet it in the bustle and tu- 
mult of the world ; it consists of the staguancy of the 
affections, for selfishness is moral death. 

The heathful ocean circulates, and is pure. It is 
the heat of the universe pouring the floods of life 
through this magnificent body, the earth, which re- 
turns them in gratitude, only to receive them again in 
mercy. So it is with the sublime economy of the 
stars, and the floods of light from the fountains of the 
skies. The wisdom of heaven has made communi- 
cation essential to happiness, and has ordained that 
we shall enjoy as we impart. Thus it is with the glo- 
rious sun, whose undiminished fires, after lighting up 
the canopy of the world above, descend in genial rays 
to the world below, that the harvest may flourish, and 
the flower bloom, and the fruit ripen, and the labourer 
exult, and the desolate rejoice, and the earth put on 
its mantle of life and of beauty. 

Heaven is at war with inaction and selfishness. 
Stagnant waters are the uniform sources of offence 
and disease. And so it is with the moral torture of the 
affections which closes them up against the charities 
of life ; and if nature or education should have form- 
ed you with such an organization of soul, it isin vain 
that your pulse beats, and your eyes sparkle, and 
health invest you with her roseat charms ; for all the 
purposes of life you are dead ; and be not surprised 
if the virtues should write your epitaph, and the graces 
and charities class you among the dead. 





VIRTUE. 

Virtue is the brightest ornament of youth. As on 
the one hand religion never appears more lovely and 
engaging, than when it dwells on the lips, and is ex- 
hibited in the lives of young people, so on the other 
hand, young persons never appear so amiable, and de- 
serve so much esteem and confidence as when they 
are religious ; when they walk in the paths of virtue, 
honesty, sobriety, and integrity. Always interesting 
in itself, youth is rendered doubly so when associated 
with the graces and tempers of the gospel. A young 
man or a young woman, destitute of religion, may 
be very estimable and worthy on account of the amia- 
bleness of their dispositions, and the propriety of their 
deportment. But where the spirit and the graces of 
christianity are added, it is like adding life and mo- 
tion to a statue which we have admired for its pro- 
portion and decorations. But a young person of el- 
egant form and engaging manners, who lives in pro- 
fligacy, impurity, and blasphemy, deserves to be com- 
pared to a finished statue, streaming forth corruption 
and poisoning the atmosphere with contagion and 
death, 





Our pleasures, for the most part, are short, false, 
and deceitful; and, like drunkenness, revenge the jo! 
ly madness of one hour, with the sad repentance o' 
many. 








} 


“ Charity,” says an old writer, “is a virtue of the 
Gifts and alms are the 


of the fold, where the deer is seen in every thicket, | expressions, not the essence, of virtue. A man may 
where the sun always shines, and the spring flower is|| bestow great sums on the poor and indigent, without 


|being charitable, and may be charitable, when he is 
|not able to bestow any thing. Charity is, therefore, 


|\a habit of good-will or benevolence in the soul, which 


| disposes us to the love, assistance, and relief of man- 
| kind, especially of those who stand in need of it. The 


| poor man, who has this excellent frame of mind, is 
| no less entitled to the reward of this virtue, than the 
\man who founds a college.” 





True cheerfulness makes a man happy in himself, 
and promotes the happiness of all around him. It is 
the clear and calm sunshine of a mind, illuminated 
by piety and virtue. 





Addison says, that a dog has been the companion of 
man more than five hundred years, and has learned 
of him only one of his vices; that is, to worry his spe- 
cies when he finds them in distress. Tie atin cannis- 
ter to a dog’s tail, and another will fall upon him. Put 
aman in prison for debt, and another will lodge a 
detainer against him. This propensity to afflict the 
afflicted, has given rise to the vulgar, but we fear too 
correct adage—-* When a man is going down hill, 
every one gives him a kick.” 





A Chinese of forty years of age, who had a very 
passionate mother, frequently received from her a 
sound beating, which he always bore with exemplary 
patience. A lad calling on him one day, just after 
he had received a severe drubbing from his mother, 
found him dissolved in tears, and quite inconsolable. 
“ What,” said the friend, “can be the cause of this 
immediate grief ?”—“ Ah,” replied the poor fellow, 
“my dear mother did not thrash me half so soundly 
to-day as she used todo. Poor creature, her strength 
is fast declining ; I am much afraid I shall lose her.” 





I heard the hammer of a mechanic, that owes me, 
at four o’clock this morning. [11 trust him til! April. 

I saw another, yesterday afternoon, who has plenty 
of work on hand, lounging at the door of a grog-shop. 
I’}i have him before the ’squire next week. 





The way to be happy, is to look down on those who 
suffer, and not up to those who shine in the world. 
The comparison then would be so much in our favour, 
that we should cease to complain. 





An Irishman and an Englishman falling out, the Hi- 
bernian told him if he did not hold his tongue, he 
would break his impenetrable head, and let the brains 
out of his empty skull. 


A little reflection will show, that good humour may 
be properly termed the balm of being, the quality to 
which all that adorns or elevates mankind, must owe 
its power of pleasing. 








When Admiral Sir George Rooke was making his 
will, some friends who were present, expressed their 
surprise that he had not more to leave. “ Why,” said 
the worthy veteran, “I donot leave much, but what I 
do leave, was honestly acquired ; it never cost a sailor 
a tear, nor my country a farthing.” 





A servant attending his sick master, took the oppor- 
tunity of stealing his handkerchief ; the master caught 
him in the fact ; “I only took the handkerchief,” said 
he, “to dry up my tears.” 





A gentleman meeting one of his friends, who was 
solvent, expressed great concern for his embarrass- 
ont. “You are mistaken, my dear sir,” was the re- 
ly —“ Tis not I, tis my creditors who are embar- 
rassed,” 
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THE LANDSCAPE. | 


Perhaps there is no country on ea:th that possesses such sublime scenery | 
as America. The mighty stream, called Hudson River, has some ot the most 
picturesque and beautiful views L ever beheld. To witness them only, is 
well worth a voyage across the Atlantic ocean.~- BRITISH TRAVELLER. 





| 
} 








LITTLE FALLS AT LUZERNE. 

Tne interest which these Falls are calculated to ex- 
cite, is not awakened by their magnitude, which en- 
titles them to a very limited degree of distinction, but 


by the picturesque character of the scenery by which | 


they are surrounded, and which is admirably preserv- | 
ed in the annexed picture. The large house on the! 
rock, belongs to Mr. Rockwell, a gentleman of pro-| 
perty, and a magistrate ; and the buildings on the edge | 
of the Fall, are two saw-mills, which bear about them’ 
the marks of considerable antiquity. The river, in this 


place, narrows very perceptibly ; and the calm clear-' 


ness of the water above the Falls, the artist has finely 
and very effectively contrasted with the agitated, 
foamy, and turbid surface beneath. The mountains, 
in this section of the country, are not a continued 
line of unbroken ridge, but a distinct succession of 
abrupt, and almost angular acclivities, covered with 
the unrelieved verdure of boundless woods, and rising 
beyond each other in all varieties of shapes and eleva- 
tions#until they fade away, and are blended into the 
cerulean dimness of the distant horizon. These 
marked and irregular summits, abounding in the pan- 
orama of the country, create in their frequent inter- 
vals, a thousand romantic glens and ravines, surpass- 
ing each other in wildness, and giving to the tout-en- 
semble of the landscape, a character of darkness and 
dreariness, amidst which the most morbid imagination 
might roam and revel with unqualified delight. 

About a quarter of a mile below these Falls, the 
union of the Hudson and Sacandaga takes place in 
a deep cavity of the mountains, worn down to its 
present depth by the ceaseless and powerful currents 
of a hundred ages. The foreground of this picture 
is rugged and rocky, very difficult of access, and, in 
some places, dangerous; and the deep shadow thrown 
over it is well relieved by the light, liquid, transparent 
tints of the spray below, and the water above the 
Fall; and the partial sun-light which scatters an airy 
cheerfulness over the more distant high grounds. 
Cloudy effects, with brief sunny reliefs, are admira- 
bly calculated for the greater part of the scenery of 
the Hudson ; as clear, warm, and azure skies are in- 
dispensable to a correct and satisfactory delineation 
of Italian scenery ; and it is in the judicious selection 
and application of his effects that the genius of the 
artist is to be traced, as much as in the truth and pro- 
portion of his outlines, and the fitness and beauty of 
his colouring. 





THE CABINET. 


DELUSION. 





The following story will appear to you incredible | 


and fabulous; and perhaps I need not assure you that 
Thad great difficulty in believeng it; but as I had it 
from the lips of the individual who forms the subject 
of it, and as he was a visionary, I attiibuted it to the 
effects of a disturbed imagination. The event (at 
least as far as this person’s mind is concerned) occur- 
red in our day, and is attested by many in the city of 
Nismes. The tale is thus told: 

“ Mr. Graverol was alone in his study one day, about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, when a stranger was 
ushered in: as soon as he was seated, a conversation 
started up between the two. The stranger addressed 
Mr. G. in elegant Latin, saying that he had heard his 
learning spoken highly of, and he had come from : 
distant country to converse with him on things which 


|had embarrassed the ancient philosophers. After Mr. 
|G. had replied suitably to the compilment offered to 
his talents, some very abstruse subject was introduced, 
and handled in a scientific manner. The stranger 
did not confine himself to the Latin language, but he 
spoke Greek and some Eastern tongues, which Mr. G. 


also understood perfectly. The latter was astonished | 


and delighted with his guest’s profound information ; 
and for fear some person should call on him and in- 
terrupt it, he proposed to walk, which was readily ac- 
ceded to by the stranger, The day was delightful, and 
you know there are some beautiful walks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nismes. ‘They left the house with the 
design of going through the gate, called Crown gate, 
which leads to some gardens, and a very fine avenue 
of noble trees. But as Mr. G.’s house was a consi- 
derable distance from the place above mentioned, they 
were obliged to cross several streets before they reach- 
ed it. During the walk, Mr. G. was observed by many 
of his acquaintances (he being well known in the city) 
to use much gesture; and he was also noticed to be 
speaking at intervals ; what added to the surprise was 
‘that no person was seen accompanying him. Some 
‘of his friends sent to his wife, expressing their fears 
that he was deranged, and descriling the manner in 
which he was noticed to pass thiough the streets, She 


| being greatly alarmed at intelligence so extraordina- 
\ry, despatched several persons in search of him; but 
| they could not find him, as ke had gained the shady 


| walks outside the city, with his new acquaintance. 
|After expatiating on subjects of ancient and modern 
philosophy, and reasoning on the secrets of nature, 
\they entered on the wide fields of magic and en- 
| chantment. The stranger argued with great ingenui- 
\|ty and power, but he exceeded the bounds of proba- 
|| bility, and Mr. G. cried out * stop, stop! Christianity 
| forbids us proceeding to such lengths; we should not 
|pass the prescribed boundaries.’ He had no sooner 
|| said this, (at least according to the narration spread 
|abroad,, than the stranger vanished. Mr. G. being 
|at that imoment at the extreme end of one of the ave- 


| nues, which was terminated by some pallisadoes, was 
| 


‘compelled to return the same way he went. Qn turn- 
ing round, and not perceiving his companion, he be- 


} 


pruning trees, to him. 


| wine, and then used all the means which they could 
|devise to restore him to himself. 


had been walking ? He was very much agitated when 
these good peuple informed him that no one was with 


at work: neither had a single individuakebeen in his 
company since he came in their sight, and they had 


They added, moreover, that when he passed, it struck 
‘them as being somewhat singular that he should be 
so deeply engaged in apparent conversation, although 
he was alone. Mr. G. on learning this, went imme- 
diately home, where he found his house in disorder 
and alarm, concerning reports that had reached his 
wife. He then related his adventure. When the 
story was noised abroad, it was publicly asserted all 
over the city, thatthe Devil had visited Mr. Graverol ! 
He was a very gentlemanly man, and an advocate, 


ed them. When he concluded, he said, ‘ this is ac- 
curately what happened; you now are acquainted 
| With the facts as well as myself, and you may exer- 
cise your judgment respecting them as shall best seem 
fit. And all 1 can add, is, the stranger was a very 
learned aud eloquent man, and reasoned like a phi- 
losopher,’ ” 








| 
' 


came greatly alarmed, and uttered a dreadful shrick, 
\which brought some men who were employed in| 
When these people perceived 
{how pale and frighted he was, they gave him some 


As soon as he re- 
‘covered his recollection, he inquired if they had no- 
ticed where the gentleman had gone with whom he 


hin when he passed under the tree where they were 


observed him some distance before he reached them, 


and related the circumstances to me as | have detail-| 


| THE REPOSITORY. 





—— 
Periodical Publications have opened a way for e kind of inquiry and 
information. The intelligence ond degeulen oultels in them, aveudy ex- 


tensive and various; and they have been the means of diffusing a general 
habit of reading through the nation, which, in a cectain degree, has 

the public understanding. Here, too, are preserved a multitude of useful 
hints, observations, and facts, which, otherwise, might have never appeared 





THE PEDLER AND THE INDIAN. 


A .New-England pedler, who had been traversing 
the Michigan country, to dispose of his ware, was 
met near the close of a beautiful summer’s day, upon 
the western borders of Lake Erie, by a flock of em- 
igrants, advancing to the west. It was in a forest 
which as yet had never bowed to the woodman’s axe, 
and the path at the place of meeting was difficult to 
pass. The pedler noticed it, and observing at the 
saine time a small glade or opening in the woods up- 
on his right, he turned into it, and left these adven- 
turers the road. He had proceeded but afew paces, 
when a voice hailed him, and looking aside, he saw 
an Indian seated upon the decayed trunk of a fallen 
tree. This son of the forest fixed his keen dark eye 
upon him during a moment’s silence, then pointed with 
his finger to the pedler’s feet; he looked down, and 
started aside as he beheld the decaying bones of a 
human skeleton. The Indian smiled. A moment’s 
reflection calmed his horror, and he surveyed them 
nearer. They had evidently lain there a considera- 
ble space of time, as some were half concealed in the 
soft clayey soil upon which they reposed. The ped- 
ler turned an inquiring eye to his observer, who saw 
the expression, and replied, “they framed a form 
strong as the Buffalo, as nimble as the deer; he had 
the eagle’s fierceness, and the panther’s courage ; but 
the lightning of revenge overcame them all.” 

The pedler, who possessed a share of that curiosity 
for which his countrymen are proverbial, requested the 
Indian to accompany him till they should reach a 
tavern, where they would take a cup of whiskey to- 
gether. The stoic of the woods fixed his eye in scorn, 
first upon the pedler, and then upon his wagon; 
| but his scorn and resolution were both vanquished by 
| the whiskey, and shouldering his rifle, he acceded to 
| the proposal. When they reached the inn, whiskey 
| sufficient was given him, that in his own expression 
“his tongue might be loosened,” and he freely nar- 
rated every particular which he knew concerning the 
objects of the pedler’s inquiry. There were other 
circumstances connected therewith unknown to him 3 
it will be necessary to give them a slight detail. 

It was upon a clear cold morning, in the beginning 
of November, 1814, that three young soldiers stood 
apparently engaged in conversation upon a smail 
eminence, about four miles distant from Detroit. One 
of them seemed about leaving the others; he had a 
knapsack upon his shoulders, and in his right hand he 
balanced a short walking stick. His form was tall 
and athletic, and his exquisite blue eyes, beamed more 
with the gayety and hope of promised pleasure, than 
thy drooped with the sorrows of parting. The blos- 
som upon his cheek, was the offspring of health and 
innocence, and the whole of his demeanour wore the 
buoyant spirit of youthful happiness undepressed as 
yet with the care and tumult of the world. . 

Whilst by their gestures they were most earnestly 
'| engaged, the sun rose smilingly upon them, and sha- 
'|king the two hastily by the hand, the young soldier 
| bent his vigorous and manly step to the south. 











| This youth was Charles Grenville, who had entered 
the service two years before, and had now for the first 
time obtained a furlough to visit his friends, and the 
‘land of his nativity. With thoughts as light and 
pure as the clear blue sky about him, he went cheer. 
ful on his way, at times singing some half forgotton 
‘legend, learned in his native village, or musing on the 
fate of many a gallant comrade, whose prospects 
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were leit with themselves to perish in cold silence on | our land, the Indian who had caused his death, stop- 
the shores of the Huron and St. Clair. Hope danced '|ped at the same spring to slake his thirst. The re-|\of almost every little wooden house we passed ; and 
gayly before him, and he already fancied himself in a! membrance of his achievement came to his mind, he|the handsome shutters of the rich and fashionable 
mother’s waim embrace, and happy in the scenes of |! sought the remains of his victim and found them. || were flung apart to give place to the ’kerchiefed head 
his childhood. Patriotism and a love of fame had Twas then, while leaning upon his rifle and gazing | of some pretty girl, who had mayhap, been roused 


impelled him to enlist strongly against the advice of | 
his friends, and the earnest solicitation of his widow- 
ed parent, whom this desertion had left to the care 
and support of his young and tencer sister. Wer's} 
stern clarion was music which he joyfully greeted, and 
under the veil of an ardent love for country, he con- | 
cealed the desire he had for distinction, and the am- 
bition of being something more than an humble 
farmer. 

The virtues of the revolutionary heroes were pic- 
tured on his mind, he eagerly panted for fame-like 
theory, and believed that should an opportunity pre- 
sent itself, he could exhibit courage and magnanimi- 
ty not inferior to either of those memorable and praise- 
worthy chieftains. These were the aspirings of yduth- 
ful enthusiasm. In the two years he had been a sol- 
dfer, he had served two successive campaigns ; had 
fought and bled for the laureled garland he could not 
reach, with ambition unabated. 

Sometimes a cloud obscures this bright horizon of 
the imagination ; *twas when he thought of the sor- 
rows of his mother, and the grief she had shown when 
they parted. Every letter he received told of her de- 
cay, and the few days she had for happiness here. She 
earnestly besought his return, that his presence might 
cheer her eyes ere they closed for ever. At length he 
ventured to ask leave of absence, and it was obtained 
more easily than he had expected. It was a consola* 
tion to think he should glad a parent’s heart by un- 
dertaking a journey of almost one thousand miles at 
her desire ; it might help to alleviate the distress he 
had given her, and mitigate the sadness that weighed 
down his mind. With a hope that it might, and with 
a consciousness of rectitude, he had that morning 
taken leave of his comrades, in the fond expectation 
of soon beholding the friends he loved, and revisiting 
the scenes which absence had only rendered dearer. 

For several hours he travelled lightly, hopefully on, 
and about noon he passed the last hamlet that stood 
upon the confines of a large forest, which had scarce- 
ly been burdened by the tread of civilized man, un- 
less upon the road that passed through its bosom, 
It was late in the afternoon, when he halted beside a 
spring of delicious water. Though the sun shone 
bright in the sky, be could not be seen ; his beams 
were unable to penetrate the thick barrier which the 
black birch and sugar tree presented. 

Charles threw off his knapsack, and, after drink- 
ing from the spring, seated himself wpon a tree, which 
some friendly hand had fallen, for the convenience 
of the passing traveller. The magic mantle of si- 
lence was thrown on all around, not a breath of air 
was » te to move the leafless twigs, or fan his burn- 
ing cheek. His eye wandered, and was lost in the 
gloom of the forest, but his mind soared away in the 
regions of fancy, and dwelt on the delights of expect- 
ed happiness. 

Suddenly he fell from his seat, and the midnight || 
stillness was interrupted by a musket, that told of too | 
certain death. The dreadful yell of an Indian broke, 
upon the ear of the expiring youth, and as his dying| 
eye unclosed, te beheld the savage monster before | 
him. A consciousness of the fate that awaited him 
crowded upon his mind, with a thousand other thoughts 
of home, of parents, and his late comrades, as the un- 
lifted tomahawk sunk in his brain. His body was 
thrown among the branches of the trees, and was 
perhaps nourishment to some prowling wolf or hun- 
gry catamonnt, while his bones decayed unnoticed 
and nomoelsted. 























Long after peace had shed its genial influence on 


lat them, that he was interrupted by the Pedlar. And 


and dirty night-caps, were crowded fromthe . . 
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aows 


from her dream of love and fancy, to gaze terrified 


that night, when whiskey had warmed his soul, he ||upon the bright flame that pierced into the dark bo- 


proudly boasted that the scalp which he then obtain-||somof the sky. 


ed, completed the fifteenth for which he received his | 


I trudged on with the shuffling crowd, and perceiv- 


reward at Montreal. The Pedler, notwithstanding |) ing a gleam of dazzling light shining on a stream of 
. - ° 4. ° . j i - - | A 
his calling, had a feeling and humane heart, by his || white across the street, | hastened to the corner, and 


direction what yet remained of the young soldier was 
decently interred. From inquiries which he after- 
wards made, were gathered the foregoing particulars, 
and he learned that the individual for whom he had 
been solicitous, was an early play-fellow—that it was 
Charles Grenville. Morton. 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








* ——— — with dire yell, 
As when by night and negligence the fire 
Is sprged in populous cities.” 








FIRE. 
Ir was the middlé of the night when I was awaken- 
ed from my sleep, by a single cry of fire from some 
solitary watchman. I had been dreaming more 
meo, and the cry at first mingled with my fancy un- 


|| til every visionary conception gradually fading away. 


I distinctly heard the echoed shout of fire, fire, and 
sprang hastily from my bed. I drew aside my cur- 
tain, and the distant blaze cast its red glare full in my 
face. I paused to look npon the scene. It was indeed 
worth looking at. A poet would have gazed upon 
it with rapture. The mantle of darkness which had 
wrapt every thing in its deep folds, was disappearing 
before the brightness of the rising flame. Chimnies 
reflected the light, and stood lifted, lofty, and con- 
spicuous. Some buildings higher than the rest, were 
gilded with the rays, and were bright amidst the 
shadows around. The steeples, as their tapering 
spires rose above the surrounding mass of gloomy 
black, shone like columns of fiery marble. The sky 
which was as dark as pitch, glowed like a furnace above 
the scene of destruction, and the clouds that floated in 
heavy masses above the heavens, were painted and 
streaked with lines of the deepest and riehest red. 
The bell of the jail now rang ; and as its heavy sound 
pealed on the “night’s dull ear,” the different city 
bells roused the inhabitants. Here and there I could 
hear the windows slammed open; and by the dim 
light see the heads, night-caps, and all poked forth 
with vexation, as well as anxiety for this disturbance 
of their slumbers. Scuttles opened on the houses’ 
roofs, and head after head rose discontented ad ter- 
rified into théillumined air, when having satisfied my 
curiosity as far as it could be satisfied from my win- 
dow, I dressed myself as soon as I could, and launch- 
ed into the street. 

The city was pretty generally alarmed by the time 
I drew near the scene of action. The engines with 
their flaring torches thundered along the streets with 
the accompanying cries of “pull away boys; heave 
ahead ; fire, fire, fire.’ By the lights around, I could 
see ragged little boys, scampering half dressed through 
the streets, screaming and shouting, and giving free 
scope to the animation, which the scene inspired, 
whilst ever and anon a huge and sinewy-armed dame 
with her matted hair, streaming behind, made her 
fierce way among the urchins, pushing them aside 


with the most ruthless violence as she lifted her|! 


hoarse voice amid the general tumult, and croaked out 
ihe usual scream of fire! fire! fire! 

Men, women, and children, joined in the cry, and 
pressed together to the scene of desolation As J came 
nearer the fire, the air was lighter. Sleepy heads, 


\the whole grand scene burst full upon my view. The 


house on fire was a large wooden building, in the 
midst of many others of the same material. The 
flames were bursting their way through several parts 
of the house—spouting from the windows, and curl- 
ing like a fringe of gold along the edge of the build- 
ing. Massy billows of smoke rolled in gigantic folds 
on one side, heaving and swelling —now lingering a 
moment as the wind was hushed, and wreathing itself 
into ten thousand shapes of ringlets and waves, indes- 
cribably graceful; and again, as the breeze grew 
stronger, moving On like the swift whirlpool current 
of a stormy ocean. I never beheld asight so inimi- 
tably grand. Oncethe wind changed, and bore the 
smoke towards the place where I stood. It came to- 
wards us like the fall of a cataract. The light®was, 
fora moment, nearly banished, and the crowd scram- 
bled, with more strength than judgment, to escapt. I 
saw one old lady run over three little boys and a dog, 
A large fat man set his nose bleeding against the post 
of a fence, partly destroyed ; and a little duck-legged 
drunken sailor fell plump into a broken cistern, as he 
was in the very act of crying fire! In the mean time 
the flames raged in sheeted fire around the victims of 
their fury—now sinking in a !ong, low, broad shape— 
concealing the passive building in their splendid bo- 
som, and shiniug like a dashing seaof fire. And again 
after playing a moment in curls, as if in triumphant 
sport around the enemy they had conquered, rising in 
a column of flame far away into the shadowy sky, 
and shedding their red lustre far and wide over the 
city. I did not, however, long observe this in silence, 
for the spirit of the scene soon infused its restlessness 
in my own bosom. I could not be inactive in a scene 
at once so tumultuous and so sublime. I felt the blood 
mount into my cheek, and making my way through 
the thick rocking multitude, I found myself more im- 
mediately in the vicinity of destruction, and close to 
the burning mansion. Here wasa sight indeed. Ta- 
bles, beds, chairs, trunks, and bureaus, broken and 
burned, were mingled in a heap ; and looking-glasses, 
and cut-glass decanters, and a set of China tea-things, 
judiciously flung from the windows above, to preserve 
vm from the fire, were scattered in broken fragments 
}around. 








| 


I delight to get into such a place and try my pre- 
sence of mind—I love to look upon the crushing of 
|buildisgs, and the roaring flames, and listen to the 
most tumultuous sounds, that I may acquire that firm- 
ness so much to be desired, and possess a perfect 
‘command over myself. 

AST gazed around, I could not but observe the ac- 
|tions of several persons who seemed most busily en- 
igaged. There was one who, by his large leathern hat 
| and trumpet, I found tobe a fireman. He was busily 
occupied with hallooing to the other firemen, to play 
high, or to play low—running furiously backward and 
forward, and amusing himself by kicking the little 
|boys out of his way. 





I could not perceive that he 
did any good, or that any attention was paid to his 
exertions ; and I was for some time in a reverie con- 
cerning his character and use when I was relieved 
by a brawny wench at my elbow, who informed me 
that “there were some men who attende? all fires for 








ithe express purpose of kivking over little boys, and 
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running against every well dressed person who may||_ A late southern paper, entitled the * Bond of Union,’ | It is reported that Mr. Taylor, of Washington, has 


have the misfortune to come under their eye.” These | contains a query from one of its patrons, as to the | 
useful officers are extremely numerous, although there | cause of its bad appearance of late; to which the edi- | 
7 : . 4 i! « . art ’ f > | 

is no fixed salary for the situation, except its honour. | tor makes the following reply: | 
This, however, is not the case with all firemen, and | “The paper is extremely thing and ink so strong, | 
one in particular, I could not but observe with admi-|j that when the weather is cold, notwithstanding all my | 
He was a young man, tall, and handsomely | endeavours to prevent it, the paper-will peel, and thus || 


shaped, and though he looked not half so strong as/|j fill up the type. If I had ink suitable to the season, | 





ration. 

many of his companions, yet he exhibited specimens ithe print would be better; but I cannot get money | 
F re f 1] . . 

He had taken the||enough from all my delinquent subscribers to pur-| 

leader of an engine into the burning house, and was) chase a keg of ink.” 


directing the spouting flood into the very midst of the| A very singular circumstance respecting a case of| 
flames. Firebrands fell thick around him, and the} 


|| divorce, has recently occurred in the state of [linois, || 
beams tottered over his head, but the young hero stood | A Kaskaskia paper contains at length the petitions of | 
i ° n° 2}er > il ra P “rie< - _ * 
battling the raging element, until repeated cries of) Catharine Wageman and John H. C. Wageman, re-| 
> , , > mn? i ad. hi lesc Hs ay 
“Come down, come down,” induced him to descend.) ciprocally complaining of each other, and mutually | 
He sprang from a window, caught by his hands on a | praying the legislature to release them from their 
ladder, and, blackened and fatigued, leaped upon a}! yows, 
y + . ¢ . ; : | - : 

shed, when the frame of timbers crashed into ruing request ; and in three little months afterwards, the} 
| 

| 


As it fell the flames shot up into the sky, flickered 2) came parties took each other for better for worse, and| 


moment with dazzling lustre, then sank to the ground Prwere again united in the holy bands of matrimony. 
to feed upon the broken relics of the buildings they 


; ay eet , , e , ty. » | 
had destroyed. An interesting young woman, aged twenty-three 


of strength that astonished me 





} 


The legislature, in its wisdom, granted their | 





dead bodies. 


been notified that Eclipse would run any horse the 
southern gentleman may think proper, over the Union 
Course in May next. The club are ready tor any 
amount, from twenty to one hundred thousand dollars, 





A Boston paper mentions that three persons weg 
tried a* the Court, sitting in that city, for disinterring 
One was fined, and two confined in the 
state-prison. The same paper, we believe, mentions 
the arrival of anothet. Egyptian Mummy, and we 
suppose the very same Jury and Judges who cunyict- 
éd .and condemned the stealers of dead bodies in 
Massachusetts, will go to see the mummy, and thus 
reward the stealers of dead bodies at Thebes. 





Edmund Lester, convicted of the murder of his 
wife, was hung at Huntsville, on the 2d ult. Just be- 
fore he swung off, he boldly and audibly declared his 
innocence. From six to eight thousand people were 


present. ° 





In a late debate in the House of Representatives of 
Kentucky, Mr. Ogleby said, “ in proportion to the ig- 





One solitary chimney towered high above the 
heap of ruins, yet defaced, and black as night, as if| 
mourning in its lonely grandeur over the desolation 
around. The shouts ceased; the thunder,of voices 
was hushed down. The vast multitude’ began to 
move. The dark mass slowly passed away; the 
city was again silent, and, as I turned into bed, I 
thanked the God of mercy for the blessings I expe- 
rienced, before I closed my eyes in the slumber that 
was denied to so many less happy than myself. F. 





NEW-VORK MIRROR, 


|norance of towns, in the same proportion was dis- 
years, named Frances Taylor, was arrested in London lorder and confusion in election. His county town 
| 


in November, for an attempt to murder. A young}! had generally been opposed to his election, and he 


man had paid his addresses tq her for two years ; he'|| 
wrote her a letter on the subject, which she answered, | 
and afterwards borrowed a pistol, and learned the use| 
of it. Under a specious pretence, she then repaired 
to her lover’s shop, and fired a charge of shot into his 
face. The wounds were not considered fatal. The 
correspondence between the parties would amuse such 
as might wish to study precedents in similar cases. 





A rich, dashing young iellow, of this city, in rattling 
along Broadway, in a barouche and four, at the rate 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 




















Osmina, Frank, and Henry, came too late for 
this number. Their favours will be found in the co- 
lumns of our next. 

FLopvarpo is under consideration. 

Sipney, ditto. 

Ameuia and Jang, inadmissible. 

Jutta Ann is filed for insertion. 

Ricw#ann’s infamous attack upon Dr. C——, is be- 
neath our notice ; but lest other writers of his stamp 
should intrude their mean effusions upon us, we in- 
form them that the Mirror was never intended by its 
proprietor to ridicule religion or insult good morals. 
His favour met a warm reception. 





In this age of improvements, perhaps no city in the 
union can boast of an ascendency over those going 
forward in our own. The almost magical increase 
of New-York, during the last few years, is percepti- 
ble to every eye of observation. ‘The rapid demoli- 
tion of the buildings at the lower end of Maiden-lane, 
last summer, their speedy re-appearance in a new and 
elegant style, with an addition of a broad marginal 
front, has rendered that street one of the most com- 
modious and beautiful in the city. 

Various suggestions have been made through the 


papers recommending a change from the original | 


name, none of which have been adopted. We are 
Opposed to unnecessary mnovations, but in the pre- 
sent instance we venture to suggest the propriety of | 
substituting for the present unappropriate name, that) 
of La FavEeTTE-sTREET, as a testimony of regard 
in which this venerable, warrior, sage, and patriot, is 
held by the citizens of the city of New-York. It ap- 
pears to us that a more popular distinction, and one 
which would arrest the attention of the stranger 
could not be given. 


| . +. ¢ . . . 
| the costs of a suit instituted against him by the latter. 


|| Rumors are afloat at Washington, that the U. 8. line 





of ten miles an hour, capsized a cart, and seriously 
|| injured the horse and driver. For this frolic he has 


| been obliged to pay the driver $750 damages, besides 

















jof battle ship, North Carolina, now at the navy-yard, 


} Gosport, will most probably be the ship designated to 


‘the fifth of November. 


was disposed to attribute it to their ignorance.” 





A debate took place in the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, relative to the accommodation of ladies in 
the chamber of the House of Representatives, at the 
inauguration of their new governor, John Andrew 
Shoultz. One gentleman proposed the lobby ; another 
that the members should give up their seatsin favour 
of the fair sex; but a Mr. Rimer, fearing, perhaps, 
that their liberties might be in danger, from such a 
submission to petticoat government, proposed that 
they should retain their seats, but that each member 
should accommodate a lady on his knees. 





* Cortes, or the contest of Mexico,” a new Play, 
was brought forward at Convent Garden, London, on 
| Immedately after the doors 
were opened, the house was crowded. 








|proceed to France, to convey to the United States, 
\that early and fast friend of American liberty, the| 
|| Marquis La Fayette. 








l A young lady went the other day to see some friends 
in Kent, and saying she never saw a hop garden, the 
gentleman of the house took her into one. Observ- 
ing here and there one different from the rest, she ask- 
ed the reason. The gentleman said, “ That is the male 
hop, which .’ “Bless me!” said the innocent 
young lady, “I never knew there was such a thing as 
a male hop, before. I shall be very cautious how I 
drink beer in future.” 











In one ward of this city, (says the Hudson Whig 
of Tuesday week,) there were $11 and a few cents 
|| subscribed for the relief of the unfortunate sufferers, 
| who had lost their all at Wiscasset and Alna—(our| 

own fellow-citizens,) and had been reduced to the last 
extremity of wretchedness and misery, by a destruc- 
|tive conflagration ; but for the relief of the Greeks, 
| who live upwards of four thousand miles off, and of 
whom we know little, either of their Christianity or 
| civilization, this same ward has given about $200. 
| ‘The maxim, that “charity begins at home,” ap- 
| pears to have been reversed in this instance. So much 
| stronger is enthusiasm than sympathy. 








A bookseller is Paris has been denounced, and will 
probably suffer twelve months’ imprisonment, for sel- 
ling a print of Napoleon's grave. And another indi- 
vidual has had all his effects seized, for being in pos- 
session of a bust of the late Emperor. 





Lord Cochrane, it is said, has been created Marquis 


J.P. and G. W. Lee’s wholesale and retail fancy 
‘and staple Dry Goods store, 88 William-Street, third 
| door above Maiden-lane. 

$$ 


ALTAR OF HYMEN. 


But happy they, the happiest of their kind! 
Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, aud thei: beings blend! 


On the 15th ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. Cone, Bern 
W. Bupp, M. D. to Miss Canotine Excvira Rey- 


























| NOLDS, only daughter of Mr. David Reynolds, both of 


this city. 

On the 4th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Berrian, Mr. 
Lewis Curtis to Miss Mary Exizanera Beers, 
daughter of Joseph H. Beers, Esq. both of this city. 

On the 4th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, Mr. 
Darius CaHapman to Mititcent Osporn, daugh- 
ter of Mr. William Osborn, both of this city. 

Oe ee nT 
COURT OF DEATH. 
‘Absurd—to think to*overreach the grave ! 7 
Aud from the wreck of names to rescue ours. 
The best concerted schemes men lay for fame, 


Die fast away —only themselves die faster. 


On the ist instant, Mr. James SPIcuagp, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age. 

On the 2d instant, Mr. Barnet Savace, in the se- 
venty-sixth year of his age. 

On the 3d instant, Mr. James Cranpat, in the 
twenty-seventh year of his age. 
On the 3d instant, Mrs. Carnarine Waker, in 
the ninety-fourth year of her age. 


On the 4th instant, Miss Janz Benyev, in the twen- 
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of Maranham, by the Emperor of Brazil. 


ty-fifth year of her age. , 
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POETRY. 





} 


Poetry is the gift of the angels.— Like mnsic, it refines the manners, and | 
touches the heart. That man is a brute indeed, who has not poetry in his | 


soul—he never knew the divinity of his nature. 





fo Georgiana. 


Swett is thy smile. thou lovely ore, 

And bright thine eye of lucid brown ; 
Tilum'd by childhood’s dawning sun, 

Thy fair brow wears no dark’ning frown. 
Thy glitt ring locks, like yellow light, 

With Nature’s grace are waving free ; 
Gay, innocence, with coy affright, 

Laughs in thy young heart merrily. 


Thou hast ao hopes—thou hast no fears 
Beyond the glow of present hours ; 
Thou hast no thoughts of coming years— 
Thou sleep’st amid thy kindred flowers ! 
Around thy feet the fairy throng 
Of Joy, the infant angel, play ; 
Thou giv’st the summer wind a song; 
And bear’st its balmy breath away ! 


Oh! ever thus might childhood hold 
Thy bright form in its magic chain ! 
Thy tresses sport like threaded gold, 
And teach thy soul its seraph strain: 
What worlds of bleom should then be thine! 
To thee what perfect bliss be given ; 
Awhile, on earth, belov’d to shine— 
Then, like the dew, return to heaven! 


Co Agues. 
None ever knew thee, Agnes dear, 
Nor heard the music of thy voice, 
Did not with ecstacy revere 
The maid, that bids his heart rejoice. 


None ever saw thy jetty hair, 
In wild luxuriarce loosely flung, 
Thy lip, thy cheek, thy bosom fair, 
Thy face, so innocent and young, 
That did not feel his bosom glow 
With more than friendship’s fervent fire ; 
And in his breast a transport flow, 
That bid each rugged thought retire. 


Siema. 





None ever saw thy radiant form 
Before his marvelling vision move, 

That did not feel his spirit warm, 
And kindle into holy love. 


Thy coral lip—thy rosy cheek, 
Thy lovely form—thy flowing hair, 
Thine azure eye—thy aspect meek, 
Thy silver voice thy graceful air, 


Is not what I admire most, 

Or love thee for, thou maid refined— 
But, 'tis because thy soul can boast 

A treasure, in a NoBLE MIND! GEORGE. 
EEaaD 


Arminia. 
Arminia’s dead !—why should we weep, 
Although to death’s perpetual sleep 
Her body is consign’d ? 
Long has she suffered—long been ill ; 
But to her gracious Maker’s will 
Was pertectly resign’d. 


That blessed book, which tells us why 
Chirist Jesus left the courts on high, 
To dwel! awhile on earth, and die, 
Siew all her fears at birth ; 
The words of comfort it contains, 
Serv’d to alleviate her pains, 
And raise her thoughts from earth. 


She’s left a world of jarring strife, 

A world with woes and sorrow rife, 
Left it without a sigh ; 

Her spotless spirit, now quite free, 

Dwells in those realms of purity 
That are above the sky. 





TUAaDDEvs. 
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Che Portraits. 


There were two Portraits :—the one was of a girl 
Just blushing into woman ; it was not 
A face of perfect beauty, but it had 
A most bewildering smile. ‘There was a glance 
Of such arch plyfulness and innocence, 
That as you looked, a pleasant feeling came 
Over the heart, as when you hear a sound 
Of cheerful music. Rich and glossy curls 
Were bound with roses, and her sparkling eyes 
Gleamed like Thalia’s, when some quick device 
Of mirth is in herlaugh. Her light step seemed 
Bounding upon the air, with all the life, 
The bouyant life of one untouched by sorrow. 


There was another, drawn in after years : 
The face was young still, but its happy look 
Was gone the cheek had lost its colour, 
And the lip its smile. The light that once had played 
Like sunshine in those eyes, was quenched and dim, 
For tears had watered it: her long dark hair 
Floated upon her forehead in loose waves 
Unbraided ; and upon her thin pale hand 
Her head was bent, asif in pain. No trace 
Was left of that sweet gayety which once 
Seemed as if griet could not darken it, as care 
W ould pass and leave no memory. 


There was one whom she loved undoubtingly, 
As youth will ever love: he sought her smile, 
And said most gentle things, although 
Another had his vows. Oh!-there are some 
Can trifle, in cold vanity. with all 
The warm soul’s precious throbs, to whom it is 
A triumph, that a fond, devoted heart, 
Is breaking for them. Who can bear to cul! 
Young flowers in beauty, and then crush them ? 
Affections trampled on, and hopes destroyed, 
Tears wrung from bitterness, and sighs 
That waste the breath of life ?—these all were hers 
Whose image is before me. She had given 
Life’s hope to a most fragile bark—to love! 
*Twa» wrecked—wrecked by love's treachery. 
She knew. yet spoke not of his falsehood; but the 
Charm that bound her to existence, was dispelled— 
Her days were numbered. She is sleeping now! 


Co Pelena. 


Oh, would that I had found thee all 
My doating heart believed thee! 

Or would I might the time recall, 
When first this heart received thee. 





Thou dol, which my fancy fram d, 
And which my fond heart cherish’d; 

This heart which would not know thee blam’d, 
Now sees its idol—perish’d. 


Yet, still each winning grace is thine, 
And still thy smiles adorn thee ; 

But, ah, this sighing heart of mine 
Has lean’d to all—but scorn thee ! 


It was my own fond fancy threw 
Truth s brilliant halo round thee ; 

It was my own fond heart that drew 
The ideal chord that bound thee. 


Romantic fancy will »ortray 

Bright forms, which truth must banish 
Like dew-drops in the solar ray— 

How oft her idols vanish ! 


In other eyes thou seem’st the same, 
The change affects me only; 

And while the change I searce can name, 
My heart is sad and lonely. 

Thou art the same—no magic wrought 
The seeming change that grieves me ; 
Thou’rt like the world—its lessons taught 

The art which oft déceives me. 


pitaph. 
Old Crispin’s dead, and doubtless made good end, 
Since through his life twas all his care to mend. 


IsiDoRa. 





Captain Parry. 
O’er the white foam of ocean the dark ship is dancing, 
Her streamers and sails on the eye proudly glancing ; 
And swiftly, by favouring gales, is she driven 

Past Lindisfarne, 
Where zealots stern 
Erst wrought a pe: ance-path to heaven. 
Old Whitby’s towers and cloistered steep, 
Where blue-eyed nuns, to pray and weep, 
Long since retired ; behold her now 
Dash the cu led billow from her prow, 
And gently. ere the close of day, 
Rests her light form in Lerwick bay. 
Where crowds throng the strand, 
Leaps lightly to land 
The skilful and gallant Parry ; 
And the multitude come 
To welcome him home, 
But there he may not tarry ; 
For she who holds in Love's bright chains 


Wher London towers oer silver Thames 
Where the stellar bear. round the northern pole 
Rolls, and till time shall cease, must roll ; 

Where eternal frost, with relentless hand, 
Throws his ivy fetters o’er sea and land; 

Where the boreal light is changefully driven 
From billows beneath, to the cope of heaven ; 
Where twilight, his mantle dusky and drear, 
Speeds o er the landscape through half the year, 
And danger and death, in their wildest form, 
Lurk in the ocean, or howl in the storm ; 

Where perils. unnumbered, the stoutest appal, 
He has been—and encountered and scorned them all, 
The sea-dog he saw, with his round, glossy head, 
Rise from the depths of his coralline bed, 


| His manly heart, «far remains 





| And sound the loud cry of aff:ction and fear, 


To warn his loved partner that danger was near. 

The whale, . hen her mate by his blade was laid low, 
Round the lifeless form hovered, and courted the blow, 
The sea-cow, and seal, and the gri polar bear, 

Each made some loved one his choice and his care ; 
And constancy reigned, spite of frost and of snow, 
O’er the monsters above. and the monsters below. 
The rein-deer that bounds through snow and sleet, 
O’er Lapland’s mountains and vales. is fleet ; 

And fleet through Cashmere’s wooded dell 

Is the lively step of the light gazelle; 

Swift is the flight of the bird of Jove~— 

But what are there to the speed of love? 

And with all the speed which love can lend, 

Behold brave Parry his footsteps bend 

Where she, his soui’s beloved one, dwelt, 

Think how joyful his bosom felt, 

How his heart thrilled with bliss to its utmost core, 
As he opened, in haste, the friendly door, 
And rushed to meet ——. She is not there ! 
Gone is her love—and gone the fair ! 
Nothing is left but bleak despair ; 

Which, colder than blasts of the polar night, 
Sweeps o’er his heart with its chilling blight, 
And leaves it as barren of hope. or of glee, 
As the ice-berg that floats in the Afctic sea. 


To LB. N. &. 


On Jersey heights, the ruc:iy morn 
Breathes fresh ;—the huntsman winds his horn. 
The youthful shepherd from his pallet springs, 
Seizes his harp, and tunes its slumb’ring strings. 
Lark-like he mounts o’er gray rock thunder riven; 
Lark-like, he cleaves the white-mist, tempest-driven; 
And lark-like, he carol- as the cliff he climbs, 
Whose oaks were vocal with his eariiest rhymes; 
With airy foot he treads the giddy height, 
His heart all rapture, and his eye alllight. Exiza- 
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